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served as a newspaper correspondent and wrote
about the naval operations in the Caribbean for
several periodicals. He married Pauline Ste-
phenson of Chicago in 1899 and shortly after-
ward moved to New York, establishing his home
in Weehawken, N. J. From this time he spe-
cialized in naval pictures and soon became a
semi-official naval artist. He designed trophies
for target practice and made decorations for the
wardrooms of battleships. He illustrated John
D, Long's History of the New American Navy
(1903). By Collier's Weekly he was commis-
sioned to make a tour of the European navies,
the outcome of which was a series of pictures
of the "Navies of the World." Scores of his^il-
lustrations appeared in Collier's, the Scientific
American, Scribner's, and other periodicals. He
was attached to the battleship Minnesota during
the fleet's cruise around South America and
during the cruise to the Mediterranean in 1913;
and he was present at the Vera Cruz campaign
of 1914. He made himself an advocate of the
Navy, urging the duty of sustaining the sea
forces, of understanding the work of naval men,
and of becoming familiar with naval problems.
Of the many papers he contributed to maga-
zines, the most significant was his "Needs of the
Navy," published in McClure's, January 1908,
in which he attacked the bureau system in the
Navy Department with so much cogency that
his argument led to an investigation by the
United States Senate.

He also found time to teach at the Art Stu-
dents' League, New York, and to send pictures
to many exhibitions. He painted panels for the
steam yachts Nome, Viking, and Vagrant, owned
respectively by Vincent Astor, George F.
Baker, Jr., and Harold S. Vanderbilt. In the
permanent collection of the Naval Academy,
Annapolis, he is represented by a group of ten
paintings donated by George von L. Meyer, sec-
retary of the navy in the cabinet of President
Taft. His "Combat between the Monitor and
the Merrimac" is in the National Gallery of
Art, Washington; his "Blast Furnaces" be-
longs to the Toledo Art Museum; and other
works are in the-possession of the Naval War
College, Newport, R. I., the Missouri State Cap-
itol at Jefferson City, Culver Military Academy,
and the Kalamazoo Art Association. In 1914
the Cincinnati Museum held an exhibition of
his works. During the World War he was made
a lieutenant-commander in the Naval Reserve ;
his death occurred in St. Elizabeth's Hospital,
Washington, D. C, where he had been a pa-
tient for several months, and he was buried in
Arlington Cemetery with full military honors.
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REVELL, FLEMING HEWITT (Dec. n,
i849-Oct. n, 1931), publisher, was born in Chi-
cago, 111., the son of Fleming Hewitt Revell and
Emma (Manning) Revell. The father, a de-
scendant of French Huguenots who fled to the
north of Ireland, was a shipbuilder in London
until, meeting with reverses, he brought his fam-
ily to America, and in 1849 to Chicago, where
he built boats for the Lake Michigan traffic. Suc-
cess did not attend him in Chicago either, and the
only son had to leave school at nine years of
age to help support his mother and three sis-
ters. One of these sisters, Emma, married the
evangelist, Dwight L. Moody \_q.vJ\, and it was
under Moody's inspiration that Revell, not yet
twenty, began in 1869 to publish Everybody's
Paper, a little religious monthly. A pocket ac-
count book, in the possession of his son, shows
that he traveled through the Middle West se-
curing subscriptions, five in one town and ten
in the next. When the Chicago fire of 1871
burned his entire establishment, he started again.
Doubtless the publishing of Moody's sermons,
tracts, and other writings helped him to place
his business on a firm basis, for these in cloth
and paper bindings sold in time by the hun-
dred thousands. To these were added the books
of other evangelists suitable for the Moody audi-
ence, and by 1880 his list numbered about one
hundred titles, besides booklets, gospel tracts,
revival hymnals, and Sunday-school periodicals.
A branch of the firm was opened in New York
in 1887, and ultimately branches in Toronto,
London, and Edinburgh were added. By 1890
he was one of the largest publishers of religious
books in America, having gradually widened his
scope from strictly evangelical literature. He
had a flourishing juvenile department, sold
standard Sunday-school libraries of fifty vol-
umes for $25.75, and distributed all the Sunday-
school paraphernalia of the period, including pic-
ture cards and colored floral mottoes. He moved
to New York about 1906 and some years after-
ward transferred the headquarters of his com-
pany to that city. His sixty years of religious
publishing not only gave him a remarkable
knowledge of the market possibilities of reli-
gious books of all kinds but permitted him to ac-
cumulate a comfortable fortune, which he in-
vested wisely. Several years before his death he
turned the presidency of his firm over to his son,
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